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A Christmas Wish 


from the editor 


F I could step into the home of each one of you on Christmas morning, 

I should bring with me a Christmas gift. Since I cannot come, I am 
sending you my gift with this Christmas WEE WIspoM. Please do not 
run through its pages hoping to find something hidden there, for my gift 
to you is my love and a sincere wish for your happiness. I hope that each 
of you will receive the gift that he most desires, whether it be a pony, a 
bicycle, a top, or a doll; for the gift that each child wants is the thing 
that will give him happiness. But should you not receive the particular 
gift that you want most there is still happiness for you. That is the hap- 
piness that comes through knowing that you are loved. How comforting 
it is, when things have not gone just as we hoped they would, to sit close 
to Mother and Father and to know that they love us! Or perhaps it is an 
uncle or an aunt or a grandfather or a grandmother, a sister or a brother 
that makes us feel that everything is all right just because he loves us! 

Now if you had to make a choice, which would you rather have: the 
comfortable, happy feeling that comes from being loved or the wrist 
watch, bicycle, book, doll, train, or toy that you want? 

My Christmas wish for you is that each of you may receive both the 
love and the gift, that good old Saint Nicholas may leave for you the very 
gifts yoa have asked for! And with the gifts may there come to you the 
knowledge that love is the true gift, the gift that brings the greatest hap- 
piness. God sent His Son into the world to bring happiness, and He sent 
you and me for the same purpose. So whether our gifts are many or few, 
we can be happy and give happiness by our love for one another. 


Merry Christmas! 


Editor 
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Words and music by Grace L. Hosmer 


1. “Ding, dong,” sing the Christmas bells, Sweet-ly they are 
2. “Joy! joy! on this hap-py morn,” All the bells are 


call - ing, Hear the ech-oes fall - ing. “Ding, dong!” 
ring - ing, All the world is sing - ing. “Joy! joy! 


Far a-way it swells. Hear the mu- sic of the bells. 
on this hap-py morn Christ, the Prince of Peace, was born!” 
T 
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| here and Andre sat on top of Eagle Rock 
looking down at the scene below. Beneath 
them lay woods, rivers, hills, little towns with 
church spires, and—most important of all—the 
highroad to the city. By watching the road the 
two children could imagine that they were part 
of the busy life that flowed along it. Sometimes 
a solitary rider passed, and then a coach drawn 
by four horses. Farmers’ carts piled with fruit 
and vegetables plodded to market in town. Then 
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Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Arthur 


“Angels sang when Christ was 
born, so we must have singing © 
at Christmas” 


came a pilgrim in a brown robe, and then a 
family party with boys and girls in gay-colored 
clothes. 

“What are those people doing?” asked Andre, 
looking over the edge of the cliff. 

A group of men had walked into the grove 
of evergreens directly below. After a while they 
gathered around a fine tree set apart from the 
others, and seemed to examine it closely. 

“Andre!” cried Felice in an excited voice. 
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“They must be choosing a Christmas tree! You 
remember what the lady that used to come up 
here last summer told us. A little before Christ- 
mas the villagers go into the woods and choose 
a tree. Then they take it back to the village and 
deck it with tapers. I know it’s nearly time for 
Christmas, for it comes soon after the first cold 
days. Can you remember anything else the lady 
said about it?” 

“No,” Andre answered; “but let us ask Alison 
what she knows about it.” 

They hastened back toward their cottage, 
half-hidden in the mountain pass. 

Alison was the good, kind woman that took 
care of them. The children had warm clothing 
and food. There were books in the cottage that 
Alison had taught them to read, and they often 
asked questions about the world below, about 
the towns and the schools and the churches. 
Alison answered all the questions she could; but 
she had been a country woman, and there were 
many things she did not know. 


LISON,” they cried with one voice as they 
entered the cottage. “Tell us about 
Christmas!” 
“Well, now,” began Alison, pausing in her 
spinning, ‘‘you know it’s in honor of our Lord’s 
birthday, and we go to church on that day to 


give thanks. You'll find much written about it | 


in the blessed Scriptures.” 

“Yes, we've read about it in our Bibles many 
times, but don’t some people have merrymaking 
on that day?” 

“Yes, indeed. They made merry at Christmas 
in the castle where I served as a young girl. They 
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had a feast, the huge gates stood open, and all 
were welcome. The servants carried food and 
gifts to those in the village who were needy. 
The men brought in a huge log, drawn by a 
horse and placed it in the great fireplace in the 
hall. They lit the fire under it amid shouts of 
‘Merry Christmas!’ There were songs and tales 
by the fireside. Music makers, whom we called 
waits, came and sang outside the door and were 
given gifts. The childrea of the house had 
sweets and toys. But chiefly I remember that 
every one was merry and kind.” 

“What a lovely day!” cried Felice and Andre. 
“If you will help us, we should like to keep 
Christmas this year.’ 

“Tl help all I can,” agreed Alison; “though 
we haven't a baron’s hall or castle, or a yule 
log, or waits to sing for us—indeed, hardly any- 
thing that I remember having in the hall.” 

“But we can have a tree and gifts and a feast, 
and we'll invite any wayfarer who passes to 
come in and make cheer with us.” 

“Yes, we can have a great deal if we stop to 
think of it.” 

Felice and Andre sat on the settle and opened 
the big black Bible. They read the story of the 
first Christmas with close attention. When they 
were done they knew much of it by heart. 

“Angels sang when Christ was born, so we 
must have singing at Christmas,” Felice decided. 

“What shall we sing?” asked Andre. 

“What the angels sang. You are good at mak- 
ing verses, Andre, so you make the angel’s song 
into verses, and we'll sing it to some tune we 
know. ‘Fair Mountains of Homeland’ would 
be a fine tune to use.” 
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“Of course! I'll make the verses right away. 
Then there must be gifts.” 

“Yes, the Magi brought gifts, and I think the 
shepherds must have done so too, even though 
the story does not say so. One would naturally 
take a gift when going to see a baby King.” 

“But where shall we get gifts? Alison will not 
be going to the market town again for a long 
time, and she will not allow us to go there 
alone.” 

“We'll do as the shepherds and the Magi did— 
we'll give gifts of what we have. The Magi 
were rich and great, so they brought gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. The shepherds were 
poor. Perhaps they brought wool to make Him 
a pillow, or a little lamb for a pet, or a toy they 
had carved while watching beside their flocks 
through the long nights. Perhaps they brought 
food from their camp for the parents who were 
travelers and would be thankful for food.” 

Both children sat silently thinking of what 
they had or could find for gifts. They could give 
gifts too. But how did one give gifts to the 
little Christ? He was no longer in the cradle in 
Bethlehem, nor even visible to the eyes of men. 
Then they both remembered the same thing and 
began to smile. Father Gabriel, minister of the 
widely scattered mountain parish, had stopped 
at their cottage just a week before. He had read 
to the children a story from the Bible, and had 
asked them questions about it. The verse he had 
talked about most was “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these . . . ye 
have done it unto me.” Father Gabriel had ex- 
plained the verse: 

“If in the name of Christ you give even a cup 
of water to any one who needs it, it is just as 
if you have given it to Christ Himself.” 

What a thrilling thought, with Christmas so 
near! Any one could give gifts 
right to Christ, just as the Magi 
and shepherds had done! 

“And a star!” breathed Andre. 
“There should be a star. Just 
think how bright and beautiful 
that one must have been!” 
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“IT can make a star,” declared Felice. ‘““There is 
some golden braid in the oak chest.” 

“But most important of all,” said Andre, “we 
must remember that at Christmas every one is 
merry and kind.” 

“Oh, what a Christmas we are going to have!” 

“Yes, and we must begin right away. It may 
come any day, and we have many things to get 
ready.” 

Since they did not know just when Christmas 
Day was, they decided to look over the cliff each 
day, and when they should see the men take the 
Christmas tree away, they would know that the 
next day was Christmas. 


O THEY began to carry out their plans. 
Some of the things were done in secret. Each 
wanted to make a gift for the other, which must 
be a surprise. There must be a gift for Alison, 
and some for any passers-by who might stop 
in on the great day. Visitors up on Eagle Cliff 
were very few in winter, but sometimes one 
passed. How they hoped some one would come 
at Christmas! 

They also could take gifts to the family of 
the shepherd who lived at the foot of the cliff. 
His little cot was spilling over with children. 

Andre planned to get a tree too, a small one 
that would fit in the corner by the fireplace, and 
it should have trimmings to make it gay. Though 
they had never seen a Christmas tree, they de- 
cided that strings of white popcorn and red 
winterberries would make beautiful trimming. 

Alison entered into the Christmas spirit with 
them. She planned a feast, and did a great deal 
of baking to be ready. The whole cottage 
smelled of the spices in the cakes and cookies. 

Together Felice and Andre made the star, 
a large one that could be seen from the road 
through the pass below. They 
drew the outline of it on a 
smooth pine board. Then they 
placed the gold braid in lines 
to cover it, and Felice pasted 
it firmly into position. It was 
evening when she finished, and 
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she held it up before the candle to 
show how the gold braid glistened 
in the light. It was so beautiful that 
they cried, “Oh, we must put a 
candle before it. Then it will look 
like a real Christmas star.” But it 
was to be mounted on the roof of 
the cottage, just over the door, and 
the wind would blow out the 
candle. 


“I will make a shield of small 
stones and clay to protect the can- 
dle,” said Andre. “That will keep 
the wind off.” 

So the little curved shield was 
made and in its shelter a large 
candle was fastened. Then the star 
and shield were attached to a short 
support, ready to be placed on the 
roof when the great day came. 
Andre ran down the mountain 
road to the pass just after dusk, 
and Felice lighted the candle for 
a few minutes to find out whether 
the star showed down there. Andre 
came running back to say that it 
looked like a wonderful great star 
hanging in mid-air. 


~ 


“The Star of the East that came 
and stood over the manger must 
have looked like that,” he ex- 
claimed. 

One morning a week later Andre rushed 
back from the cliff, crying, ““They’re taking the 
tree. Tomorrow must be Christmas Day. Are 
you ready, Felice?” 

“Yes, are you?” 

“All but the tree, and I’m going after it now. 
Come along.” 

“Oh, what fun! I’m so glad the day has come!” 

At the edge of the cliff they found a fine little 
tree that had been uprooted by the wind. They 
brought it home and put it in the corner, and to- 
gether they hung the strings of red winterberries 
and white popcorn on it. Alison thought some 
little wax tapers tied securely to the branches 


A man and a woman descended from the carriage and opened the 


door without knocking 


would give the tree a more festive air. 

Andre took the ladder and fastened the star 
on the roof. Felice helped Alison set the long 
table with the best white cloth, and they ar- 
ranged places for several guests. Then they 
packed the basket for the shepherd’s children. 
Andre tied a sheaf of grain to a tree for the 
birds, while Felice put out some bread and 
cheese on an old plate. She had seen a stray 
dog a few days before. If he came back he 
too should have a Christmas dinner. They swept 
the walk and set the gate open. Then they tied 
a bouquet of holly to the door and set candles 
in the window. At dusk they lighted their star. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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OR A second Jet stood on the bank as if 

he were unable to move. He could think 
of nothing but the tragic look he had seen on 
Ben’s face as he toppled backward. Fear had 
made it ghastly. Then Jet realized that Ben was 
in the river. Some distance away Hal and Joe 
were busy guiding the heifer to a low bank. 
The men across the river were still shouting 
commands to the cattle. 


“Help! Help!” Ben screamed. 


Jet did not wait to see if any of them heard. 
He dived into the water. Down, down he 
went. But he came up again, shak- 


Then he took a big breath and closed his eyes 
again, lying quite still. ““He’s all right,” the 
men told Jet. 

Jet walked back toward the river a little way 
and sat down on a log. He was short of breath 
too. He looked down into the water. What had 
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ing the water from his eyes. He 
filled his lungs with a breath of 
fresh air, and took a few strokes 
to keep on top of the water. 
Where was Ben? Then Jet saw 
him some distance away and 
started toward him. But Ben 
floundered about and went down 
again before Jet could reach him. 
Jet trod water round and round 
the spot. He must stay near the 
place where Ben had gone down. 
When Ben came up again he 
would try to help him. 

Two men from the opposite 
shore were swimming toward 
them. They had heard Ben’s cries. 
Jet was glad. Then he saw Ben 
come to the top of the water again, 
but he was not holding his own. 
The current had swept him toward 
the middle of the river. He could 
not right himself. He was going down. The men 
had seen Ben too. With swift, sure strokes 
they swam toward him. They had hold of 
him—— 

The bank where Ben fell was too steep to 
climb so the men took Ben downstream a way. 
Jet followed, swimming along close at their 
sides. They carried Ben up the low bank and 
stretched him out on dry ground. One man 
started pumping the water from Ben’s lungs. 
Ben opened his eyes and looked up at them. 
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been the matter with Ben? Ben could swim. 
The two had gone swimming many times to- 
gether. Why had Ben not stayed on top of the 
water the first time he came up? Then Jet 
remembered Ben’s face as the bank had given 
way. Now he understood. That was what 
Grandfather had meant when he said that fear 
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crippled a boy. That was it. Ben had been so 
crippled with fear that he could not swim. 
The cattle were now safely across the river, 
and the boatmen were waiting at the ferry to 
take the men over. 
As soon as Ben had got his breath and re- 
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but walked along with his head down while 
one of the men kept an arm around him. 

Those in camp did not know of the accident 
until the men brought the boys in, all of them 
wet and muddy. There had been too much 
noise and confusion in bringing the cattle 
across the river for the ones at the wagons to hear 
Ben’s cry for help. The boys quickly changed 
into dry clothes. Then Ben’s mother made a 
pallet on the ground where Ben could rest until 


‘» Supper. He lay very quiet, weak from exhaus- 
/ tion and excitement. 


Sarah, Matty, and some of the 


smaller children crowded round. 
“Did you really and truly fall into 
the river?’” They wanted to know 
just what had happened. But Ben 
did not want to talk. He sent them 
all away. 

Only Jet stayed with him. Jet 
felt someway that Ben wanted 
him; at least Ben had not asked 
him to leave. So Jet sat at the foot 
of the pallet, his hands clasped 
around his knees, and looked into 
the fire. After a while Ben sat up. 

“Jet, I guess I had it coming to 
me, all right.” 

Jet turned, facing him. “You 
needn't talk now—if you don’t 
want to. Things like that can— 
can happen to anybody. It might 
have been me.” 


Illustrated by 
_» Elizabeth Arthur 


covered from his fright the two men and the 
boys walked back to camp. Hal and Joe came 
up leading the rescued heifer. 

Ben was still pale as he smiled at the boys. 
“I got a ducking,” he told them. But even 
though he tried to joke about it, Jet knew that 
he was troubled. Ben would not meet his eyes, 


“It wasn’t you though,” Ben in- 

sisted. “It was me. And I had it 

coming. Jet, I thought I was a ‘goner.’ I thought 

I would drown before any one could get to me. 

I couldn’t swim. I couldn’t take a stroke even 
when I came to the top.” 

“You are a better swimmer than I am,” Jet 
said to reassure him. ‘““You can swim farther 
and longer than I can any time.” 

‘Maybe so, but not today. And today is what 
I’m speaking about.” Ben’s mother came over 
to the wagon to get a jar of fruit, and Ben 
stopped talking. Even after she took the fruit 
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back to the table with her, Ben 
sat quietly looking into the fire. 
Jet said nothing. 

Then Ben asked, “How high 
was that bank, Jet, where I fell?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe eight or 
ten feet,” Jet reasoned, “but it was 
almost straight up and down.” 

“Eight or ten feet!” Ben laughed. 
“It seemed like a hundred. A fel- 
low can think of a lot of things 
in a short time, I guess. Of course 
I knew that I ought to tell and 
clear the boys. I should have told 
at first, as you said. But then I 
hadn't, and it just got harder and 
harder. Jet, when that bank gave 
way and I knew I was going down 
into the river, it was awful! I 
wanted to make things right— 
really, I did. But I couldn’t then. 
I couldn’t say a word. Even if I 
could have—the boys weren't 
there to hear—neither were the 
men. I was afraid, Jet, scared be- 
fore I struck the water.” 

“You'd better not talk about it, 
tonight,” Jet told him. “You can 
tell me tomorrow, when you feel 
stronger.” 


“T've got to tell you tonight— 
now. Didn’t you say the men were 
going to have a consultation to- 
night, after supper?” Jet nodded. 
“Well, I've got to make you un- 
derstand. Then maybe I'll have 
more courage—you knowing how 
it was—to go and tell the men that 
it was all my fault.” 

“You'll feel better when it is all 
over,” Jet sympathized. ‘And you 
didn’t know in the beginning that 
they would blame Hal and Joe. 
You wouldn’t do that to any- 
body.” 

“Thanks, Jet.” Ben looked into 
the fire. “You surely are a true 
friend. But that isn’t what I started 
out to say. It’s about me when I 
was in the water. You know—we 
learned to float before we learned 
to swim. It’s easy—just don’t fight 
—the water will do the rest. But 
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Christmas 
By Marguerite Gode 


A little window 
Warm with candlelight, 
And children keeping faith 
This Christmas night. 


today it was different. I couldn’t 
depend on the water's doing its 
part. All I could think of was 
that I had cheated—I hadn't been 
fair—letting the men think, even 
for a minute, that the boys were 
guilty. All the time I was in the 
water something inside of me got 
heavier and heavier. I didn’t know 
things inside of you could get that 
heavy. And down I went again. I 
kept saying over and over to my- 
self, ‘If I ever get out of the river 
—I'll tell, Pll tell—Ill explain 
everything.’ And all the time I 
thought I was going to drown.” 
He put his hands over his face. 
“It was awful!” 

“Sure it was,” Jet comforted him. 
“None of us would want to 
drown. Try not to think of it. I 
was plenty scared too, when I 
didn’t know whether the men 
would reach you in time or not. 


But you're safe now. Everything 
will soon be all right.” 

“Everything will be all right 
when I have told and cleared the 
boys,” Ben answered. 

“You're going to tell your father 
tonight?” 

“I'm not going to tell just my 
father, I’m going to tell all the— 
the men.” Jet smiled for the first 
time since they had come up from 
the river. 

“The men will not hold it against 
you when they know how it hap- 
pened. You—you weren't used to 
staying awake. And Hal and Joe 
will be glad that they are not 
blamed any more.” 

“Supper is ready,” Ben’s mother 
called. 

Jet jumped up and ran halfway 
round the circle of wagons to the 
place where his father’s wagon 
stood. Food was on the table, and 
Sarah and Lonny were in their 
places eating. 

“Mother said that when you 
came you were to go ahead and 
eat your supper,” Sarah told him. 

Jet sat down wide-eyed. “Where 
are Mother and Father and Uncle 
John?” 

“Don’t you know?” Sarah asked 
in surprise. “I thought you had 
been helping them hunt it.” 

“Hunt what?” Jet asked impa- 
tiently. “I’ve been over there talk- 
ing to Ben. I didn’t know any- 
thing was lost.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” Sarah ad- 
vised. “They have not told the 
others yet. Only the family 
knows.” 

Jet put down his glass of milk. 
“But what is it that’s lost?” he 
asked in a hoarse whisper. 

“Uncle John’s wallet!” Sarah 
told him in the same tone of voice. 
“The red-leather wallet that he 
keeps his money and important 
papers in is missing!” 

Jet was amazed. “Where did 
he lose it?” 
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Sarah suddenly became very 
grown up. “Jet, will you soon be 
twelve years old or are you going 
on six? Do you suppose that if 
Uncle John knew where he lost 
it, he would be out hunting for it 
now?” Her face was grave. 

(Please turn to page 32) 


What the Story Told Last 
Month 


Jet Stockwell and his family pro- 
posed to travel by covered wagon to 
the West. Just before they started 
Jet’s grandfather said to him, ‘There 
are three things that I want you to take 
with you as baggage. It is important 
but takes up no room at all. It is hon- 
esty, bravery, and loyalty. When you 
reach the new home, Uncle John will 
know if you still carry all three.” 

One night the cattle were scattered 

by coyotes and Jet was sent out to help 
round up the herd. Jet’s young friend 
Ben, who was helping guard the cows, 
confided to Jet that it was his fault 
they scattered because he went to 
sleep and let the coyotes in. Ben made 
Jet promise not to tell on him. 
; Jet knew that Ben had betrayed the 
men who trusted him and he thought 
Ben ought to tell his father and the 
others just what had happened. Ben 
refused. Jet knew that he must keep 
his promise to Ben even though it 
meant sharing his guilty secret. This 
thing called loyalty, which Grand- 
father had given him to carry, was 
becoming heavy baggage. 

Sarah told Jet that the men sus- 
pected Hal and Joe, two extra boys 
who were working their way through 
with the wagon train, of neglecting 
their watch and going swimming the 
night the cattle were scattered. She 
said that the boys might be sent back 
to their homes if their innocence were 
not proved. The men planned a con- 
sultation to decide whether the boys 
were guilty or not. 

That afternoon the campers came to 
a wide river where the wagons had 
to be ferried across. The cattle were 
forced to swim. While watching the 
cattle cross, Jet and Ben and the two 
suspected boys discovered a_ heifer 
swimming downstream unnoticed by 
the men. Hal and Joe lassoed the 
heifer and led her to shore. The older 
boys were some distance away when 
Ben suddenly toppled into the river. 
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Our Stamp 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


F YOU live in a northern cli- 
mate the chances are that some 

of the woolen clothes you are 
wearing to keep out the wintry 
nip of old Jack Frost came from 
a land where right now people 
are enjoying the warmth of sum- 
mer—New Zealand. 

On a globe of the world you 
will find New Zealand tucked 
away in one corner of the vast 
Pacific Ocean, to the south and 
east of Australia. Its being south 
of the equator of course accounts 
for New Zealand’s having sum- 
mer weather while we who live 
north of the equator are in the 
midst of winter. But these islands 
do not always have warm weather. 
They are so close to Antarctica 
that Admiral Byrd used Auck- 
land, a city in the south of New 
Zealand, as his supply base while 
he was at Little America. In July 
and August many a fierce south- 
ern gale loaded with sleet and 
snow sweeps across New Zealand. 

The native Maoris called their 
land Ao-tea-roa which means 
“Long Bright Land” or 
“Long White Cloud.” 
Looking at a map of 
the two long, ragged 
islands, you can see 
how well that name fits 
them. In a geography 
book or on some New 
Zealand stamps you 
will discover pictures 
of the steep mountains 
that from the sea at a 
distance make the is- 
lands resemble a long, 
bright cloud. 


Collectors 


New Zealand is about the size 
of the State of Colorado, but it is 
packed full of surprises. Its sharp 
peaks were thrust above the sur- 
face of the Pacific by a vast vol- 
canic upheaval. Evidence of the 
great underground forces that 
caused this is found today in the 
many volcanoes, both extinct and 
active, and the hot springs that 
dot many parts of New Zealand. 

High peaks constantly snow- 
covered lie only a few miles from 
valleys choked with the jungle- 
like vegetation found only in 
tropical countries. In between 
mountains and jungle stretch the 
rich grazing and farm lands that 
have drawn the English and 
Scotch to New Zealand from 
halfway around the world. 

Before men came to this land 
there were no mammals there. 
After the rocky peaks had risen 
out of the ocean many strange 
animals devoted there—pecul- 
iar lizards, wingless birds. Seeds 
blew or floated in; winged birds 
flew; but until man brought them 
in his ships, no mam- 
mal ever reached New 
Zealand. 

On our page this 
month are two stamps 
of a recently issued set 
showing some of the 
things that make New 
Zealand surprising and 
famous. Other New 
Zealand stamps picture 
the high, snow-capped 
mountains, the deep- 
sea fishing, the strange 

(Turn to page 17) 
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COMMAND given by Caesar Augustus 

went forth through all the lands of the 
Roman empire. The people were commanded 
to return to the city or town from which their 
families had come, there to have their names 
written upon a list. Caesar wanted to collect 
more taxes, so he wished to have listed the 
names of all the people under his rule. No one 
thought of disobeying the mighty emperor’s 
orders. 

In the little city of Nazareth lived Joseph, a 
carpenter, and his young wife Mary. Both 
Joseph and Mary were of the family of David 
in Bethlehem, where their people had lived 
for many generations. So it was to Bethlehem 
that Joseph and Mary journeyed to put their 
names on the emperotr’s list. 

“It is a long, hard journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem,” Mary said wistfully. 

“When the mighty Caesar Augustus gives 
orders, we dare not disobey,” Joseph reasoned 
with her. “You may ride the donkey, and I 
shall walk and carry the food. When you are 
tired we shall stop by the wayside to rest.” 

So Joseph and Mary started on their journey 
to Bethlehem. They traveled down the moun- 
tainside to the river Jordan, which they fol- 
lowed almost to its end. Then they climbed 
the mountains of Judah until they could see 
the little town of Bethlehem in the distance. 

It was afternoon when they stopped in the 
shade of a tree to rest. A group of shepherds 
were tending their sheep on the hillside. While 
the sheep grazed, one of the shepherds left his 
flock and came to talk with the travelers. 

“Every day more and more people pass by on 


By Bula Hahn 
David 


the road that leads to Bethlehem,” one of the 
shepherds told Joseph. 

“Yes,” Joseph agreed, “they are obeying the 
emperor’s command. That is where we are 
going, for both my wife and I are of the house 
of David.” 

An older shepherd came up quietly and stood 
before Mary where she was resting in the shade. 
“Of the house of David,” he mused. “Many 
were the times when as a boy I listened to tales 
of King David’s goodness. We have expected 
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great works from the men and women who 
come from the house of David. But the times 
are dark—dark.” 

Then remembering to be kind, he gave Mary 
a drink of the water that he carried with him. 

Mary raised her head the better to look into 
the kindly face. “Thank you for the good 
water,” she said, her lips and eyes smiling 
gratefully. 

Long the old shepherd gazed into her beauti- 
ful upturned face. 

“You are happy,” he told her, “happy with a 
joy that comes from within. It cheers my old 
heart just to look at you. For never have I 
seen such holy light shining in a woman’s eyes.” 
He bowed his head. “May the God of heaven 
bless you.” 

Slowly he went back to his flock. 

Mary heard the other. shepherd talking to 
Joseph as they stood some distance away, 
where the donkey was grazing. ‘““The wise men 


of the East are saying the time is near when a 
new king is to be born in Judea. These wise 
men read the stars and are watching for the 
sign.” 

Closer around her shoulders Mary drew her 
flowing robe, as she pondered on the shep- 
herd’s words. 


HE DAY was spent when Joseph and 

Mary reached Bethlehem. The sun had 
long since gone to rest beyond the distant hills. 
The streets were filled with strange people. 
Wearily Mary waited on the donkey while 
Joseph went into the inn to find room for them 
to stay the night. But it was already crowded. 
Joseph then went to another inn but found it 
also filled. He asked of them that had houses, 
but nowhere could he find shelter. 

With Mary still upon the donkey’s back, 
Joseph led the animal through the crowded 
streets and out to the edge of town. There 
they found a stable surrounded by olive trees. 
It was little more than a cave in the hillside, 
but it was a shelter, peaceful and quiet. Cows 
dozed inside and sheep slept in the doorway, 
but there was one empty stall and in it was 
fresh clean straw. Joseph and Mary went in- 
side, for darkness was upon the town. 

As the world slept that night many strange 
and wondrous things came to pass—events that 
the prophets of old had foretold, events that 
the wise men of that time had long expected: 
A star appeared in the heavens, a star much 
brighter than ever had been seen before—a 
sign to them that watched. In the stillness of 
the night the air was filled with singing, a 
heavenly choir praising God. “Glory to God 


—— in the highest, and on 


“A King is born! AKing | earth peace, good will 
is born of the house of | 


toward men.” 
David! 
There in the lowly 


stable that night a baby was born—a baby of 
the family of David. Mary wrapped the child 
in swaddling clothes and placed Him in a 
manger. Great was her joy as she looked upon 
the face of her first-born. (Please turn to page 16) 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Sibyl Christensen (10 years) 
Lost Nation, Iowa 


In a sleigh came dear old Santa 
Claus, 

And on the roof we heard rein- 
deer paws; 

Then down the chimney he came 
with a bound, 

And I laughed because he was 
fat and round. 


He had a big bag slung over his 
back, 

He looked very funny just open- 
ing his sack; 

The stockings were hung up very 
neat, 

And Santa himself said, “That 
was hard to beat.” 


He filled the stockings very quick, 

And said he was glad no one was 
sick. 

So if in Santa you don’t believe, 

Just sit up and find out some 
Christmas Eve. 


THE MOON 


By Joyce Taylor (11 years) 
eaneck, N. J. 


As the moon glides slowly 
Up from behind the mountain 
The darkness spreads its soft fin- 
gers 

Across the purple skies— 
All nature sleeps. 
Only a brown bird chirps 
Through the gathering stillness. 
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CHRISTMAS 


By Kelton B. Nace (6 years) 
Wilmington, Del. 


Shut the door, 

Turn out the light; 

Santa is coming 

With toys all bright. 

When Santa is going, 

I'll say “Good night” 

And snuggle down in my bed 
All warm and tight. 


SANTA’S RIDE 


By Anita Jane Williams 
(13 years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Jingle, jingle, hear the sleigh! 

Old Saint Nick is on his way. 

He's bringing with him books and 
toys 

For little girls and little boys. 


Over the rooftops he will race, 

Keeping his reindeer at a gallop- 
ing pace. 

If you are bad he will leave not a 
thing; 

If you are good many gifts he will 
bring. 


Softly as he steps around, 

You'll hear not a footstep, not a 
sound. 

Up the chimney now on a run 

Santa and his reindeer are gone 
before the sun. 


THE VICTOR 


By Dorothy Jean Land (12 years) 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Two large vessels in the harbor 


lay. 

They of the finest steel were 
made; 

And when they heard the shot of 
the gun, 

They lifted their anchors and 
sailed on. 

Both of them wanted to win the 
race, 

But it certainly was a long, hard 
chase. 

When at last they neared the 
harbor 

One went faster and tried all the 
harder. 


He was the winner, great was he, 

He was the king over all the sea! 

“Mine won! Mine won!” cried a 
little boy, 

As he hurried home with his pre- 
cious toy. 


BEDTIME 


By Donald Buckeye (9 years) 
Mankato, Minn. 


The sun goes down all against 
Our little home, our little fence. 
I'm watching for the moon to rise 


Until it’s floating in the skies. 


Then the darkness grows above. 
I hear the cooing of the dove. 
Last the stars, best of all— 

I didn’t know I was so small. 
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IN THE CHEST 


By Joline Westbrook (13 years) 
Claremore, Okla. 


A lacy old hoop skirt 
Laid away in a chest 
Used to be my 
Great-grandmother’s best; 


A cute little bonnet, 

A rosy sunshade; 

Now a dainty pitcher, 
Once full of lemonade; 


A wide-brimmed hat 
With a cluster of feathers; 
Next comes a neatly tied 
Pack of love letters. 


Now let me tell you 

If I may: 

I wish I'd lived in 
Great-grandmother’s day! 


THE RAIN 


By Elizabeth Carter (7 years) 
Burlington, Vt. 


A hundred little raindrops came 
dancing round my house, 

A hundred little raindrops came 
quietly as a mouse, 

They jumped and leaped and had 
great fun, 

Among the clouds that hid the 


sun. 


Editor's Note: The work on these pages 
is selected by our guild judges as be- 
ing the best submitted this month by 
boys and girls. All work must be strictly 
original and accompanied by a note 
from one of the child’s parents stating 
that he knows it is not copied. We are 
glad to have classes send us the best 
compositions written by their members 
and accompanied by a note from the 
teacher. Each poem and story is careful- 
ly considered, but we cannot return un- 
used material. If your first effort is not 
successful, try again. Seasonal poems 
and stories must reach our office three 
months in advance of the date for which 
they are intended. 

Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address, and mail your letters to 
the Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MY BABY 


By Florence Chapman (7 years) 
Haverhill, Mass. 


I have a little baby 

As sweet as sweet can be; 

His great big eyes are just as blue 
As the waters of the sea. 


His smile is so very cute 

And chubby is his nose; 

He has a lovely dimpled hand, 
And funny little toes. 


SWINGING 


By Richard H. Wolff (8 years) 
Verona, N. J. 


I love to swing. 

When I go up I see everything. 
It is so much fun: 

I can almost touch the sun! 

I like to watch the trees sway, 
And I love to watch the rivers flow 
And the winds blow. 


MY COLLIE PUP 


By Dorothy Nelson (13 years) 
Scandia, Minn. 


I have a little collie pup 

Who likes to chew things up, 

Things like mittens, shoes, and 
pens; 

And likes to chase and scare the 
hens. 


In summer swimming he loves to 

And in the winter romp in snow; 

And in the fall the leaves all fly 

When my Laddie pup comes 
romping by. 


Sometimes he walks on his hind 
feet 

When I offer him a scrap to eat; 

Sometimes he walks across the 
floor 

Until he bumps into the door. 


SUNSET 


By Claudia White (14 years) 
San Angelo, Tex. 


Mingled hues of rose and blue 

And twilight purple too, 

With brilliant yellow | splashed 
along— 

God’s canvas sings a song 

Of the glorious setting sun, 

A sign that day is done. 


MY DOLLY 


By Barbara Jeanne Littell 
(9 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


I have a little dolly, 
Her name is Dixie Lee; 
Everywhere that I go 
My baby goes with me. 
Her hair is bright and silky, 
Her eyes a pretty blue, 
Her skin is very soft 
When she cuddles up to you. 


I love to sew her dresses 
And to make her tiny shoes, 
To keep her very sweet and clean 
And listen to her coos. 
I put her in her bed at night 
And listen to her prayer; 
I tuck her tightly in her crib, 
Then quietly creep down the 
stair. 


MY KITTEN 


By Jane Hutsell (10 years) 
Newport, Del. 


My kitten’s name is Cornmeal; 
He is all the world to me. 

I like him better than my dolly— 
He is alive you see. 


At night he sleeps beside me 
In my dolly bed. 
Each morning he awakes me 


By jumping on my bed. 
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My By Theodosia Smith 
aha , WHERE Santa lives the hills are steep, 
& . All wrapped in snowdrifts soft and deep, 
ny And growing there are rows and rows 
fy & & 
a los. Of silv’ry trees. The north wind blows 
His friendly breath upon each tree, 


And icy branches dance with glee 
/ KN » Like prisms sparkling with delight— 


AT Rainbow tints on a winter’s night. 
a ~ 
WHERE Santa lives each house is tall, 
Chock-full of toys from wall to wall: 
Wee dishes, stoves, and dolls in pairs, Th u\ \ \ 


Gilt trumpets, drums, and Teddy bears;|: 
Ice skates and balls and sewing kits, 
A pile of bats, and catcher’s mitts— 
Wonderful world of make-believe, 


Boxed and ready for Christmas Eve. “4, 


IN SANTA’S sleigh there’s room to spare, 
Though gifts for children everywhere 

Fill up his pack. In suit of red, 

With rakish cap upon his head, 

Santa calls out a blithe good-by. 

Reindeer, prancing across the sky, 

Put on speed when they hear him say, 
“Hurry! It’s almost Christmas Day!” 


Born of the 
House of David 


(Continued from page 13) 


Out on the hillside an angel ap- 
peared to the shepherds. The 
shepherds were frightened and 
hid their faces. But the angel— 
one of God’s messengers—said to 
them, ‘Fear not: for, behold, | 
bring you good tidings of great 
joy .. . unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 

The shepherds wondered where 
they could find their newborn 
King. 

“This shall be a sign unto you,” 
the angel said, “ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in  swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” 
When the angel was gone, the 
shepherds made haste to go into 
Bethlehem. 

Mary, watching lovingly over 
her babe as it slept in the man- 
ger, heard voices outside the sta- 
ble door. Many people gathered 
there, talking excitedly among 
themselves. “Where is this new- 
born King?” asked one. 

“The star hangs low above this 
stable,’ said another. 

Mary drew her robe tighter 
around her shoulders and moved 
yet closer to the manger. 

Then the low stable door was 
filled with men, shepherds from 
the hills and rich merchants from 
the town standing close together. 
They saw Mary and the baby 
Jesus. “Here He is! This is the 
place! Our search is ended!” With 
a cry of joy they fell upon their 
knees, bowing their heads to the 
ground in worship. 

Behind the others who entered 
the stable was an old man, a shep- 
herd. It was the very shepherd 
who had given Mary a drink as 
she rested by the roadway. He 
looked worshipfully at the baby 
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Jesus, then he looked at Mary. 
The holy light he had seen in her 
eyes now covered her face, it cir- 
cled her head, it shone in a halo 
round about her. 

He knelt before her, his toil- 
worn hands reaching toward the 
babe. “A King is born! A King 
is born of the house of David! 
God has heard and answered our 
prayers.” 


Our Stamp 
Collectors 


(Continued from page 11) 


native birds, and other unusual 
scenes. 

The sixpenny stamp shows a 
harvester at work in New Zea- 
land’s rich grain country. Once 
the islanders’ chief occupation, 
agriculture has slipped to second 
in importance. Sheep and cattle 
raising now take first place. Today 
the grassy uplands halfway be- 
tween the sea and the high moun- 
tains are crowded with grazing 
herds. That is why I said the 
chances are that some of your 
winter clothes have New Zealand 
wool in them; for these two small 
islands are the world’s fifth big- 
gest wool producers. 

Perhaps most interesting to you 
if you were to visit New Zealand 
would be the Maoris, the native 
tribesmen who have chosen to 
make their homes among the hot 
springs that steam up from the 
rocks at many places in the islands. 
You would find their homes built 
right among these springs. The 
women cook in the boiling water, 
lowering their pots of food as you 


see the girl on the stamp doing. | 


In the same way she will draw up 
hot water for laundry and bath- 
ing. 

New Zealand stamps are very 
interesting. 


Party 


By Joanne Dee 


H ERE are two patterns that can be used in many different ways as'Christmas 
decorations. Trace the little girl figure onto silver, gold, red, or black paper 
and cut out. Make as many figures as you wish and use them as Christmas seals 
when you wrap your presents. For a table decoration tie the figure to a candle 
by putting a ribbon around her waist. To make a place card use a tiny white card 
about by 114 inches. 
Write a guest’s name on 
the card and paste it un- 
der the figure’s hand. 
Tuck her feet into a nut 
cup. A bow of ribbon 
used as a sash adds to 
the decoration. See the 


illustration. 
Trace around the rein- 
deer on _ stiff paper 


(brown, silver, or gold) 
and cut out. The dotted 
lines indicate where the 
folds are to be made. It 
is not necessary to trace 


the dotted lines—just 
study those in the _pic- 
ture. Fold the deer’s 


feet down on each side 
along the dotted line 
from the neck to the tail. 
Bend the tail down. Bend 
the neck up, and the 
head forward on both 
lines between the horns. 
Bend the nose down and 
the ears and horns up. 
See illustration. The deer 
makes a nice place card 
too. Write the guest’s 
name on the deer’s back. 
For a table decoration 
lay a small mirror flat in 
the center of 
the table. Cover 
the edge with 
cotton and 
sprinkle with 
artificial snow. Place several 
sprigs of evergreen upright 
in the cotton for miniature 
trees and have several deer 
standing around. 
Perhaps you 
can think of 
other uses for 
these patterns. 
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) gaily. 
“Why didn’t I 
of it be- 
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By Dorothy Wood 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 
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J, pave it!” Bob | 


oods 


B OB and Tom swooped around the curve, their skates 

scraping over the powdered, icy surface as they slowed 
to a halt before the bench. “We really traveled that time!” 
cried Tom. “Let’s try it again!” 

“I wish we could!” exclaimed Jean. “But it’s getting dark 
already. We'll not be able to see the path through the woods 
if we stay much longer.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Bob regretfully, “and I promised to 
see you across to the road. I suppose we'd better get started.” 

“Oh, come on,” called Tom, already gliding away. It 
doesn’t take any time at all to go once around, especially 
the stretch where the wind’s behind you. Come on, Jean! 

Come on, Sue!” 


The glow was already fading from the sky, but 
Jean and Sue and the boys linked arms for the flying 
trip, racing like sails before the wind. Jean laughed, 
and Sue’s black eyes sparkled as the color flamed in 
her cheeks, but all four were glad at the end to drop 
down upon the bench and take off their skates. 

Mr. Williams, father of Jean and Sue, had prom- 
ised to pick them up. He could not drive his car to 
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the edge of the lake, for the road ended some 
distance from there. The children had to pass 
through a thick grove of trees and climb a hill 
before they could reach it. 


“Come on,” urged Tom. “Ill show you a 
short cut! I’m an Indian scout, so you won't get 
lost. Anyway your father is likely to have to 
wait if we take the long way.” 


They were laughing when they entered the 
woods, but the merry sound died on their lips 
when they saw how dark it was under the trees. 

“I think,” said Bob dubiously, “we'd better 
stick to the path. It’s really too dark to see 
where we’re going.” 

“We're sure to get lost,” said Jean fearfully. 

“Not a chance,” Tom declared. “We'll find 
the path. It will be easy! I can see in the dark 
like a cat.” 

“Even a cat needs some light,” objected Sue. 
“There isn’t going to be any light at all before 
long.” 


“Let’s hurry then,” said Bob good-humoredly. 
“Tll race you to the bottom of the hill.” 

“Oh, no! let’s don’t,” cried Jean in alarm. 
“My ankles are so tired from skating that I 
can’t run. Bob, don’t leave us behind!” 

“Tom,” said Bob suddenly, “can you see 
where the path turns off? I’m not sure whether 
it’s here or farther to the left.” 

“Follow me,” cried Tom boldly. “I'll show 
you. It’s right up here. Come on, Sue. Be care- 
ful where you put your feet.” He brushed past 
a leafless branch as he spoke. Bob caught the 
branch and held it while Jean and her sister 
scrambled past. Tom, still in front, ran against 
a thorny tree that he had not seen. Jean, stum- 
bling with weary feet along the uneven rocky 
hillside, sprawled and caught her sweater on 
a sharp, spiky bush. 

“Where are you, Sue?” she called in a fright- 
ened voice. “Oh, Tom, wait for me!” 

“Here I am,” called Sue, in her calm, quiet 
way. As she and Tom hurried back to help Jean 
she added: “Shouldn’t we stop and get quiet 
and try to think before we go on?” 

“We're late enough already,” objected Tom. 
“It’s getting darker all the time too. Come 
along.” 

Jean was rubbing a turned ankle, but she said 
nothing. With a sigh she followed. Although 
the three behind could not see, they could hear 
Tom’s noisy progress as he smashed through 
a brittle thicket of barberry or was brought up 
abruptly by an unexpected tree trunk. 

“Wait! Wait!” called Jean. 

Bob added firmly, “Tom, you’re not coming 
out anywhere. I think we’re traveling in cir- 
cles. Anyway, we should have come to the 
road before now.” 

“I know where I’m going,” Tom argued stub- 
bornly, and started on. The others straggled 
behind him. Then suddenly panic was upon 
them, for even Tom was convinced now that 
somewhere a wrong turn had been made. Jean 
was whimpering, and Bob’s sturdy heart felt 
like a cold lump. 

“T tell you, Tom,” he called sharply, “we're 
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only getting deeper and deeper 
into the south end of the wood. 
You can tell by all the vines and 
brush. It’s much wilder than it 
was farther north. Let’s turn 
back.” 

“If we would just stop and be 
perfectly still a minute,” pleaded 
Sue, who seemed by the sound of 
her voice to be almost as cool as 
usual. No one listened to her. 
The boys turned the party about- 
face, and began crashing blindly 
along over the back trail. How- 
ever it was only a matter of mo- 
ments until they found themselves 
back in the same spot again, and 
even Tom had to admit that they 
were lost. 

“Oh-h-h!” cried Jean. ‘“What are 
we going to do!” 

“There’s nothing we can do, I 
suppose,” said Bob, “except to 
keep going.” 

“That’s it,’ said Tom, ‘we'll 
just have to keep going.” 

“I’m afraid,” cried Jean, burst- 
ing into tears. “I do wish Dad 
would come and get us. I hate to 
be alone out in the woods at 
night.” 

“We aren’t alone,’ Sue answered 
surprisingly. “We aren't ever 
alone, Jean. You know that.” The 
little sister was more like a big 
sister now, in her steadiness in 
time of trouble. 

“We don’t ever have to be 
afraid, Jean,’ she added com- 
fortingly. “We can’t see in the 
dark, but God can. He’s taking 
care of us now, or He will if we 
only stop being afraid and let 
Him into our minds. Let’s rest a 
minute and think about it.” 

“That's right, Sue,” agreed Bob 
in a relieved voice. “Somehow I 
got so excited trying to see when 
I couldn’t, and trying to find the 
right path when I couldn't, that I 
forgot there was some one who 
could.” 

“It—it does make you feel better 
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to think about it,” said Jean, 
swallowing. 

“Let’s sit down right here and 
be perfectly still,” suggested Sue. 
“Then we'll know what to do and 
we'll feel sure there is some one 
taking care of us, even though it 
is black as pitch.” 

“It’s too cold to sit still long,” 
warned Tom, but his own voice 
was steadier than it had been a 
few moments before. He found a 
flat rock and sat down upon it. 
Jean and Sue sat close together 
upon a fallen log, while Bob with 
a sigh of relief sank down on the 
end of it. Silence descended upon 
them—except for the low sough- 
ing of the wind among the trees. 


Happy Thoughts 
For the week of December 5 
Father within, 
Guide my feet 
This wintry day 
Down wisdom’s street. 


For the week of December 12 


Father within, 

Speak through me 
Words lovely as 

A Christmas tree. 
For the week of December 19 
Father within, 

Thy love | share, 
And tidings of 

Great joy | bear. 
For the week of December 26 
Christ is born 

Anew in me— 
May | more like Him 

Ever be. 


The chill air swept across them, 
but none of the little company 
moved or spoke for several long 
moments. At last Bob broke the 
silence with an exclamation. 


“I have it!” he said excitedly. 
“Why didn’t I think of it before? 
We're on a hill right now, so all 
we have to do is to gather a little 
wood, build a fire with my 
matches and get warm. If Mr. 
Williams is looking for us, he'll 
be sure to see the fire and come 
for us. There you are!” he said 
cheerfully. 

“Of all the simple things!” cried 
Tom in disgust. “Where has my 
mind been? I guess I just got too 
flustered to think. Come on, let’s 
find some wood and start our fire.” 

With the help of an occasional 
match from Bob’s supply the chil- 
dren gathered twigs and branches 
and laid their fire in an open spot 
away from the trees. Bob set it 
going with the smallest twigs, 
then added larger and larger ones. 
What a cheery sight it was in the 
darkness! The affair had begun 
to take on much the air of a holi- 
day adventure. Sue fed a branch 
to the fire, and Jean carefully 
tucked smaller branches in and 
about it to catch the warm tongues 
of flame. Then the boys dragged 
a log forward, and they all sat 
down and sang, ‘‘She’ll Be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain.” 

Every few moments the boys 
called loudly to attract the atten- 
tion of any one who might be 
searching for them. They had 
started to sing the song through 
a third time when a halloo came 
from the darkness and Mr. Wil- 
liams stamped into the firelit 
circle. 

“Well, here you are as snug as 
can be!” he said in vast relief. “I 
had an idea you young people 
were lost. But you’re so calm, I 
must have been wrong.” 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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OOSTER 


** T UST think, in a few weeks Christmas will be here,” I remarked, look- 
ing up from the Booster letter I was reading. 

“What made you think of that?” the Cheerfulness Elf inquired. 

“How could I help it after reading all these fine letters?” I asked. 
“They are just full of the Christmas spirit.” 

The Cheerfulness Elf’s eyes twinkled. “It seems to me that Boosters 
have the real Christmas spirit all the year round,” he said. “They know 
it isn’t necessary to wait until December 25th in order to show love and 
appreciation for their friends and to do acts of kindness.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and that is the reason Boosters are always so happy. 
Happiness comes from thinking of others first, you know. Boosters never 
forget this, because it is written right into the Booster pledge. You re- 
member the pledge says, ‘I want to become a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club that I may help others as well as myself to be happy.’ ” 

“I wish every boy and girl in the whole wide world could know about 


the Booster Club,” said the Cheerfulness EIf. 
“Well, I sent out fifty Booster pledges just last week,” I replied, 
“and I expect them back signed most any day now. That ought to help 


out some!” 


The Cheerfulness Elf grinned. “You always have an answer for 
everything, my dear secretary!” he said. 


If you should like to become 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, address your letter 
“Booster Club Secretary, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo.” I will 
be glad to send you an application 
blank. The purpose of the Booster 
Club is to help boys and girls 
speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. 
There is no charge for member- 
ship. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write to me. I will see that all re- 
quests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 


group of people who pray for 
those who need help.) 


We are happy to have Lionel’s 
letter from his home in far Ceylon. 
If you will look on a globe of the 
world you will find the island of 
Ceylon in the Indian Ocean off 
the southern coast of India. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received the beau- 
tiful Booster Club membership card 
which I appreciate very much. I know 
The Prayer of Faith by heart and I 
recite it twice daily. It is not always 
easy to keep the rules of the club but 
in good time I feel sure that I will be 
able to do so. When I feel like doing 
an unkind act I say The Prayer of 


Faith and it helps me not to do it. 
Cheerio to all my Booster friends! 
—Lionel H. Drieberg (Ceylon). 


Christ lives in each one of us. 
Ruth understands that it is really 
the Christ who is always at hand 
to help us when we need help. 
The Cheerfulness Elf is just a 
name the secretary has given to 
the good thoughts that are in our 
minds. 

Dear Secretary: I want to tell you 
just how much The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me. I don’t know what I 
ever did without it. It is a great prayer 
and I say it every morning and night, 
also many times through the day while 
in school. It has helped me much with 
my schoolwork. The value of it to 
me is more than I can tell. I have it 
hung in my room where I can see it 
often. 

I like the Cheerfulness Elf. He 
seems to be everywhere. I always turn 
first to the club page when I get WEE 
WispoM. In the stories the Cheerful- 
ness Elf is busy doing all he can to 
help others and make them happy. He 
never seems to get tired. I like the 
Booster Club and I am proud that I 
am a member.—Ruth King. 


God is the source of all wisdom 
and intelligence. When we turn to 
Him and ask His help it is always 
there. Billy is a better student 
since he has learned to depend on 
God for help in his lessons. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very sorry I 
have not written before, but although 
I have not written to you I have been 
thinking about the Booster Club, God 
has helped me so much. Not long ago 
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I was making very poor grades in 
arithmetic. I asked God to help me 
and the next day I made 100%. Since 
then I have been making good grades. 
I surely enjoy reading the Booster 
page. I think it is very interesting. 
—Billy Printz. 


Bernice has found real happi- 
ness in being a Booster, and she 
is radiating her happiness to 
others. 

Dear Secretary: I was overjoyed 
when I heard from you. It seems just 
as if I were the happiest person in 
the world. I am getting on splendidly 
now that I have joined the Booster 
Club. One night lately I forgot to say 
The Prayer of Faith before I went 
to bed. When I got in bed I felt a 
bit funny and I wondered why I felt 
so. Then I remembered that I had 
not said my Prayer of Faith. Without 
waiting for anything I jumped out of 
bed and said it, and then I felt very 
happy. Then one day in school dur- 
ing test I could not get a problem so 
at once I said The Prayer of Faith and 
it became clear to me. I think to be a 
Booster is a lovely thing—you feel so 


happy. I wish every boy and girl could 
become a Booster. One day some of 
my friends came to pay me a visit and 
they asked me why I was always so 
happy these days. I told them it was 
because I am a Booster, and they said, 
“What is a Booster?” I told them all 
about the Booster Club and they said 
that they should like to join it too. 
'—Bernice Skerritt (B. W. 1.). 


We are sure that the Boosters 
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THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“The Christmas bells are ringing, 
And our lips are singing 
Carols sweet and low; 
Joy, like sunlight glancing, 
Sets our feet a-dancing 
And our hearts aglow.” 


will enjoy Hazel’s letter. The 
Cheerfulness Elf asked me to 
thank her for the nice things she 
has to say about him. We know 
that all of her thought planes will 
be beautiful ones. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to play 
the game of airplanes this month. To- 
night as I was thinking over the game 
it occurred to me how many bad 
thoughts I have sent out in my little 
planes without knowing it. From now 
on I hope to do better. I am thinking 
that if I send out good words and 
good thoughts I will surely get good 
ones in return, and also my planes will 
be beautiful; but if my thoughts and 
words are not Boosterlike, my planes 
will be ugly. 

Tell the Cheerfulness Elf that I am 
sure he was here this afternoon. I was 
very worried about my geometry, so 
I went to my sister. She explained it 
to me, and I was so happy because it 
was the first time I had really under- 
stood my geometry. Tell my wee elf 
that I am sure he was with her to let 
her make me so happy. Give my love 
to all the Boosters.—Hazel Zeeman 
(S. Africa). 


Another Christmas will soon 
have come and gone. May the joy 
of this happy season remain in 
your hearts throughout the year, 
and may the loving spirit of a lit- 
tle Child bless you all. 


Merry Christmas! 


Waa 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 

Nancy Murray (11 years), 411 
Beresford Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Canada; John K. Sackey, Methodist 
Mission, Tetrem, % P. O. Box 127, 
Kumasi, Gold Coast, W. Africa; Laura 
Krebs (13), Eagleville, Pa.; Anna 
Staples (9), Newcastle, Ont., Canada; 
Helen Frances Robinson, 2214 Dallas 
St., San Angelo, Tex.; Betty Brown- 
ing (12), 2028 Joffre Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio; Jerome Winterfield, 60 Center 
St., City Island, N. Y.; Mary McBeath, 
County Hospital, E. St. John, N. B., 
Canada; Elaine Lucas (12), 1191 
Otter St., Franklin, Pa.; Florence 
Whitney, Summitville, Colo.; Mildred 
Smelser (12), 723 W. 2nd St, 
Marion, Ind.; Agnes Wenzel, Rte. 2, 
Box 82, Matawan, N. J.; Mary Jane 
Wallace (12), Piety Hill, Bay Port, 
Mich.; Marion M. Hamil (10), 1901 
N. Main, Santa Ana, Calif.; Greta 
Ewing (11), 105 N. Manning Blvd., 
Albany, N. Y.; Mary Jeanette Lytle 
(13), 2350 N. Alabama St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Harold Howe, Star Rte., 
California, Mo.; Nancy Howe (13), 
181 Le Brun Circle, Eggertsville, 
N. Y.; Marion Weller, 65 Domingo 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif.; Faye O'Leary, 
Allagash, Maine; Virginia Craven 
(13), Box 138, Weatherford, Tex.; 
Nancy Stone (15), 3 Sorrento St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Evangeline Eaton 
(14), 1111 Market St., Emporia, 
Kans.; Herbert Lee Helsel (11), 528 
Cherry St.; Roaring Springs, Pa.; 
Bernadine Peet (13), 195 Common- 
wealth Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Betty 
Runchey (13), 1705 Capitol Way, 
Olympia, Wash.; Betty Anne Spar- 
ling (13), 6433 Florida Ave., Tampa, 
Fla.; Naomi Ervin, 118 Platte St., 
Sterling, Colo.; Dorothy O'Reilly 
(12), Viola, Idaho; Gloria Neat 
(13), 926 Tullis St., Olympia, Wash. ; 
Norma Gregoire (14), 362 Girouard 
St., St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada; 
Basil Burne, % Miss Roberts, Milner 
St., Richmond, S. Australia; Virginia 
R. Ward, Le Roy, Kans.; Calvin 
Koontz (13), 100 W. 3rd St., Lexing- 
ton, N. Car.; Dorothy E. Paine (13), 
40 Walnut Ave., Andover, Mass.; 
Evelyn Herbert (14), 46 Oceanic 
Ave., Eltingville, S. I, N. Y.; Pa- 
tricia Rowe, 551 E. Boone St., Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Jackie McMahill (12), 
5025 Davenport St., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Gloria Gullickson (10), 1534 3rd 
Ave., North, Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Christmas at Eagle Pass 


HE CHILDREN and Alison 

were up early the next morn- 
ing, crying, “Merry Christmas!” 
Then they opened their gifts. 
Felice had knitted new mittens for 
her brother and had made a bright 
kerchief for Alison, Andre had 
carved a beautiful cedar box for 
Felice to keep her treasures in, 
and had made a footstool for 
Alison. What fun it was to give 
the work of their hands, and to 
see the pleasure the gifts gave! 

After breakfast they took the 
basket of gifts down to the shep- 
herd’s cottage. They burst in cry- 
ing, “Merry Christmas!” and they 
rendered the ten children quite 
speechless when they began pul- 
ling gifts of sweets and homemade 
toys out of the basket. 

With the empty basket between 
them they ran back up the hill. 
They helped to make the house 
tidy and then began watching 
from the window to see what 
Christmas guests they would have. 

It was bright and cold, and 
there was a sprinkle of snow on 
the ground—the loveliest kind of 
Christmas Day. First the birds 
came. Soon dozens of them were 
circling round the sheaf getting 
their dinner. A squirrel peeped out 
to see the sun, and the children 
hurried to get nuts for him. The 
stray dog came back. He ate the 
bread and cheese, and his tail 
waved his thanks to the children. 
After the meal he decided that 
this was the place to stay and 
curled up on the doorstone. 

“Oh, I do hope a really-truly 
guest will come,” said Felice. 

“There will be some one, child,” 
said Alison. “You have prepared 
for them, and they will be sure to 
come.” Alison smiled mysterious- 


ly. 


(Continued from page 7) 


“It will be more fun to sing the 
song when people are here,” said 
Andre. 

“Yes. Keep the song a little.” 

Just then there was a man com- 
ing up the steep way—he had 
a small harp on his shoulder— 
probably a minstrel! Oh, would 
he stop? Andre opened the door 
a little so the blazing fire would 
show. The minstrel lingered at the 
gate and then came up the walk. 
The children threw open the door, 
crying, “Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas to you, dear 
children! I was so far from hall 
and castle that I had not thought 
to partake of Christmas cheer to- 
day, and here I find it on a lonely 
mountain! May I come in and 
keep Christmas with you?” 

They gave him a seat by the 
fire. Andre asked him if he could 
play the tune for the verses, and 
found that he could. While they 
talked with the minstrel, a lad 
from a valley farm who had com- 
pleted an errand on the other side 
of the mountain stopped at the 
door hungry and cold, and they 
welcomed him in. Two guests for 
Christmas! That was more than 
they had dared to hope. But that 
was not all. Four horses were 
drawing a carriage up the steep 


hill. When it stopped at the door, 
a man and a woman descended 
from the carriage and entered 
without knocking. Alison arose 
and curtsied. The children stared 
for a moment. Then Felice ran 
into the arms of the beautiful 
lady, crying, “I know! You are 
my mother!” 

It was indeed true. The political 
troubles that had long separated 
their family were all smoothed 
out, and the father and mother 
had come back on Christmas Day 
to claim their children. What 
happy parents they were when 
they saw the beautiful Christmas 
their children had made after the 
pattern of the first Christmas! 

When the greetings were over 
with, Alison put the Christmas 
feast on the table. But before they 
began to eat Felice and Andre 
stood beside the minstrel. He 
touched his harp and together they 
sang Andre’s song: 


While shepherds watched lonely 
On hills in the night, 

From heaven above them 
There shone a great light. 


An angel flashed downward 
In glorious flight: 

They could not gaze on him, 
They fell in affright. 


‘Fear not,” said the angel. 
“Good tidings I bring, 

A Saviour now cometh, 
Messiah and King.” 


Then heaven was opened 
And came a great throng 

Of bright, shining angels, 
Who joined in the song: 


“To God be all glory,” 
They chant it again. 
“All glory to God, 
And good will to all men!” 
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'N A CRISP, clear day during the Christ- 
mas holidays the Spartan Company, Ltd., 
_ was heading for Weidensahl Hill, taking ad- 
vantage of the thick crust of ice that covered the 
ground to try out the sleds they had received for 
Christmas. 

“Wasn't it great that we all got new sleds 
this Christmas?” asked David. 

“Tl say so!” agreed Cousin Bob. “And every 
single one of ’em is a dandy.” 

“I spent two hours polishing my runners yes- 
terday afternoon,” said Red. “I should be able 
to burn the ice up.” 

“The trees and bushes look as if they were 
carved out of crystal, don’t they?” Chink ob- 
served. 

“That's all right for trees and bushes,” puffed 
Kegs, “but the ground is the same way. I can’t 
walk a step without skidding all over the land- 
scape, and look at poor old Bige slipping and 
sliding.” 

“You and Bige need hobnails in your boots,” 
laughed Red. 

“Why don’t you try walking in the road 
where the cars have broken the crust?” sug- 
gested Coralee. 

“It’s just as bad there,” declared David. “It’s 
like trying to walk 


haven’t any pickaxes, so what do we do now?” 

“We can hang onto that fence and pull our- 
selves along,” David suggested. 

“This hill will make a keen slide,” said Red. 
“We'll go lickety-cut on that ice, and it’s a 
good long ride too.” 

“And this loose snow in the car tracks will 
bring us to a stop without smashing into that 
bunch of trees across the road,” added Bob. 

“O. K., let’s go!” shouted Red. “Last one up 
the hill is a bum.” 

“Tl stay down here to watch out for cars,” 

offered Andy. 


knee-deep in powdered 
sugar.” 

“Well, here’s the hill,” 
Cousin Bob announced 
as the gang reached the 
foot of a steep incline. 
“If you thought it was 
tough walking on the 
road, watch out for 
this!” 

“What we need is one 
of those little pickaxes 
that Alpine climbers 
use for cutting foot- 
holds and to hold onto 
the ice with,” said Kegs. 

“That’s a good idea,” 
agreed Chink. “Only we 


“Say, that’s right,” 
said David. “I never 
thought about cars com- 
ing along this road.” 

“We'll take turns 
watching,’’ suggested 
Chink. 

“We can do it alpha- 
betically,” said Coralee. 
“Andy can watch this 
time, then Bob, Chink, 
I, David, Kegs, and 
Red.” 

“That’s a good sys- 
tem,” agreed David. 
“That way we can al- 
ways remember who's 
next.” 
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Stops the Train 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“You'll never be able to hear me ’way up 
there,” said Andy, “so I'll signal. If I hold my 
arms straight up it means the way is clear. If a 
car is coming I'll wave them up and down 
like this.” 

It was a slow, hard climb up the icy hill but 
by hanging onto the fence the gang finally 
made it. 

“I don’t think we even need sleds today,” 
remarked Red. ‘Just sit down and let go once 
and you’d end up down in the road.” 

“Yes,” agreed Cousin Bob; “but as for me, | 
prefer a sled between me and the bumps.” 

“Who’s going first?” asked David. They could 
see Andy with his arms raised. 

“I’m already on my way,” shouted Red. He 
ran a few steps, slammed down on his sled, and 
was away. 

“Whoo-ee!” shouted Kegs. “Look at that boy 
go!” 

Red skimmed along, hardly touching the ice, 
and at every little bump his sled leaped into 
the air to land far down the slope. At the end 
he shot out across the road in a cloud of pow- 
dery snow. 

“That is what’s known as a dry shower bath,” 
laughed Andy as he helped Red up out of the 
snow. 

“Wow!” Red gasped. “It’s the coldest shower 
bath I ever had. That stuff went down my neck.” 

Andy looked carefully up and down the road, 


Another trip was made and then it was Coralee’s 
turn to stand guard 


and then signaled to the others that all was 
clear. Far up the hill he could see five tiny 
streaks of speed come bounding down the icy 
incline. 

“I think that’s the fastest I ever went in my 
life,” declared Red, brushing the snow off his 
jacket. “I must have been doing sixty miles an 
hour, and you can’t brake on that ice at all! I 
tried, but my feet just skidded along and I kept 
going as fast as ever.” 

“I don’t suppose you can even steer on that 
ice,” said Andy. 

“Not a bit,” Red agreed. “I tried to swerve 
left to keep from slamming into the road so 
hard but I couldn’t do a thing.” 

Amid the shrieks and shouts of the riders, 
the rest of the sleds rushed one after another 
into the soft snow in the road. 

“Come on, let’s go again,” cried David. 
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“Tl build a fire while you're 
climbing back,” promised Cousin 
Bob, whose turn it was to stand 
guard. ‘Then we can thaw out a 
bit after hitting that snowpile.” 

“I wonder if Bige would like a 
ride,” said Coralee when the gang 
had reached the top of the hill. 

“He’s just begging to go,” said 
David. 

“Tl take him down with me this 
time,” Coralee said. She coaxed 
Bige onto her sled and held him 
so he would not fall off, while 
Andy gave her a start. 

Bige sat straight up all the way 
and barked joyously at the other 
Spartans as their sleds went past. 
Even the shower of soft snow at 
the foot of the hill only added 
to his fun. 

“He’s having the time of his 
life,” laughed David. 

Another trip was made and then 
it was Coralee’s turn to stand 
guard. 

“I'm glad of the chance to sit 
by the fire awhile,” she declared. 

The rest of the gang started up 
the hill again. 

“I got a swell idea while I was 
waiting for your fellows to come 
down last time,” began Chink. 

“Let’s tie all our sleds together 
and make a bobsled.” 

“Say, that is a dandy idea!” 
agreed Red. 

As soon as the Spartans reached 
the top of the hill they started 
fastening their sleds end to end. 

“Tie them right,” advised Kegs, 
“or the back end will whip around 
too much.” 

“You ride the front sled, Bob,” 
said David. “You're biggest.” 

“All right,” agreed Cousin Bob. 
“Maybe we can steer this con- 
traption a little. We'll have to 
sit up as they do on bobsleds. 
When I yell ‘Left’ everybody jam 
his left foot down hard, and when 
I yell ‘Right’ everybody jam his 
right foot down.” 
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Sn Bethlehem, 


‘urhene Joy, 


“At the bottom yell ‘Brake’ and 
we'll jam both feet down. Maybe 
we can stop before we run into 
that soft snow,” Chink suggested. 

“TI sit on the back end and 
shove off,” said Red. 

Far below, the gang saw Cora- 
lee holding her arms up. 

“O. K.,” shouted Cousin Bob. 
“Shove off!” Red pushed the sled 
train a few steps and then leaped 
aboard. Immediately it began to 
pick up speed. 

“Oh, boy!” shouted Kegs. ‘This 
is going to be a real ride.” In a 
few seconds they were sliding 
down the hill with express-train 
speed. Suddenly David shouted: 

“Look, Bob! Coralee’s waving 
her arms up and down now. There 
must be a car coming.” 

Cousin Bob nodded. “Maybe 
with all of us on here we can stop 
this time,” he shouted. “Brake!” 

The Spartans dug their heels 
against the ice but the sled train 
sped on just as fast as ever. 

“Look! It’s a transport truck,” 
shouted Kegs. 

“We'd better jump off.” 

“Can't,” replied David. “We're 
going too fast.” 

“Maybe we can swerve it down 
there on the road.” 

“I hope so,” said Cousin Bob. 

Below, Coralee saw that the 
gang was unable to control the 
sled. The huge transport truck 
was pounding its way down the 
hill through the soft snow. She 
dashed out into the middle of the 
road and motioned frantically for 
the truck to stop. 

As the driver applied his brakes 
she saw the truck skid toward the 
ditch. It quickly straightened out, 
but she realized by the skidding 
wheels that he would be unable to 
stop in time. 

She turned back to the hill. The 
sled was just reaching the leveling 
off place and the Spartans had 
managed to swing it sideways, 
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but on it came, skidding straight 
for the road. 

For an instant Coralee watched 
in horror as the line of sleds with 
its helpless burden rushed relent- 
lessly on into the path of the 
skidding truck. 

“It’s up to you, Coralee!”” she 
half whispered—half prayed. 
“There’s only one thing left to 
do.” Springing directly in front of 
the oncoming sleds, she threw 
herself face down on the ice. ‘““God 
is my help in every need!” she 
breathed. As the runners struck 
her body, the sled train overturned 
and spilled the gang out onto the 
ground only a few feet from the 
road. An instant later the careen- 
ing truck whipped by and stopped 
about thirty feet down the road. 

The driver leaped from his cab 
and ran back to the spot where 
David was picking Coralee up 
from the snow. 

“Are you hurt?” David asked. 


Coralee smiled weakly and 
gasped: 

“No, I just got the wind knocked 
out of me. I had too many coats 
and sweaters on to be hurt badly. 
Besides, I prayed for help.” 

“I'm mighty glad you had pres- 
ence of mind,’ the truck driver 
declared as he came up. “If it 
hadn't been for you I would have 
hit those kids sure. My truck got 
out of control and I couldn’t stop. 
I couldn’t handle it at all. But 
that was the bravest act I ever 
saw.” 

“Well,” smiled Coralee, “I 
couldn’t stand by and let my gang 
get run over, and that was the 
only way I could think of to stop 
them.” 

“I still say that it took lots of 
nerve to let that sled run smack 
into you,” insisted the driver. 

“Sure it did,” agreed Kegs, “but 
that would never stop Coralee. 
She’s a real Spartan. She’s not 
afraid of anything.” 
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An Old Christmas Custom 


By Ann Westmoreland 


T CHRISTMAS time in many 
of the older countries of the 
world there is a custom of build- 
ing a replica of the scene of the 
Nativity. This replica takes the 
place of our Christmas tree. In 
France it is called a créche and in 
some other countries a ‘Putz’; 
but whatever it is called, it is 
really the manger crib of the 
Christ Child. Building the créche 
makes the beauty of the Nativity 
seem very real and vivid, and it 
is something to look forward to 
from one Christmas to another. 
The roughly built stable, a tiny 
manger, and dolls to represent the 
Child and Mary and Joseph are 
the main objects needed. You can 
build a manger scene large enough 
to fill the whole corner of a room, 
or a small scene, which is just as 
lovely built beneath a branch of 
the Christmas tree, on a small 
table, or on the mantel. 
First make a background of stiff 
brown paper puffed or crumpled 


f 


manger crib 


foundation 
for stable > 


to look like a hillside. Fill the hol- 
lows in the paper with tiny bits 
of rocks and moss. Coat the high 
points with glue and sprinkle with 
flour or silver snow. Break off bits 
of evergreen branches and care- 
fully stick them down through the 
paper for trees and bushes. Color 
some spots on the “hills” green; 
and if you can find small toy sheep 
in the ten-cent stores, place them 
in these green crevices to graze. 
At the foot of the hill make 
a stable of a cardboard box. Color 
the box brown to make it look 
weathered, and carefully lay straw 
over the cardboard roof to look 
as though it were thatched. Make 
a manger crib of a small box, ac- 
cording to the diagram shown. 
Make the legs longer than the 
ones in front so that the crib tips 
forward to show the baby. Fill 
the crib with hay and in it lay the 
smallest baby doll you can find 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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HE ROSEBUSH that grew 
close beside the big white 
house was brown and bare. “Oh, dear!” it said 
as it shivered in the wind and snow. “I wish it 
were summer.” 

“Why do you wish it were summer?” asked 
the little spruce tree that grew at the corner of the 
porch. 

“Because in summer my green leaves and beautiful 
blossoms make people happy.” 

“I make people happy in winter,” said the spruce 
tree. “I’m to be a Christmas tree.” 

“Will you have beautiful blossoms?” asked the 
rosebush. 

“Yes, indeed,” laughed the spruce tree. “My blos- 
soms will be colored lights. It will make people 
happy just to look at me—and that’s not all. I will 
make the birds happy, too!” 

“How?” asked the rosebush. 

“Betty and George will put pans of corn and 
sunflower seeds on the ground close beside me 
and tie bread crusts to my branches. The 
birds will be very happy when they find 
their Christmas dinner.” 

“When will you become a 
Christmas tree?” 

“Very soon now. I heard the 
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children singing ‘Jingle Bells’ to- 
day, so I know Christmas Day 
is near.” 

That very evening just before dark the chil- 
dren and their father trimmed the spruce tree. 
Then they hurried back to the warm house. 

A moment later the ‘little spruce tree twinkled 
with colored lights. 

“Oh, how beautiful you are!” 
claimed. 

“See the beautiful Christmas tree!” cried the people 
passing by in the street. 

Because it was making people happy, the little 
spruce tree was happy too. 


the rosebush ex- 


6¢7— WISH I could be a Christmas tree,” the rose- 
bush said next morning. 

“Why do you want to be a Christmas tree?” 
asked the big morning sun. 

“I want to make people happy.” 

“I cannot put colored lights on you,” said the 
sun, “but I can help to make you very 
beautiful.” 

“Til help too,” said Jack Frost, who was 
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snow on the roof of the big white 
house. Tiny drops of water 
dripped down upon the rosebush 
and as they fell they froze, cover- 
ing the bush with icicles. Some 
of the icicles were long and some 
were short, but all were beautiful; 
and that night, after the sun had 
gone to rest, Jack Frost blew his 
icy breath over the rosebush. Ev- 
ery branch of it—from the ground 
right up to the very tip—was cov- 
ered with lacy white frost. 

“You are very beautiful,” said 
the spruce tree. “You'll make peo- 
ple happy too.” 

The sun had just peeped over 
the hilltop next morning, when 
the door of the big white house 
opened, and Betty and George 
came out carrying pans of corn 
and sunflower seeds. 

“Oh, Betty, look at the rose- 
bush!” cried George. “It shines as 
if it were covered with diamonds!” 

“It is a fairy Christmas tree,” 
Betty cried. “Let's use it for the 
birds’ Christmas tree!” 

“Let's!” said George. 

They put the pans filled with 
corn and sunflower seeds on the 
ground beside the rosebush, and 
carefully tied the bread crusts to 
its branches, then they ran back 
into the warm house. 

A few minutes later the birds 
found their Christmas dinner. 
They chirped happily as they ate. 

The rosebush was very, very 
happy. 

“I love being a fairy Christmas 
tree and making birds and people 
happy,” it said. 


Table Blessing 
Lord, I know that Thou wilt 


ever 
To my prayer give tender 
eed; 
Lord, I know Thy love is ready 
To supply my daily need. 
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Christmas Sweets 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Little cooks pile candy dishes 
Full of “Merry Christmas’’ wishes. 


ITH holiday parties and dinners to be planned and Christmas 
boxes to be packed and sent off, perhaps the following sugges- 
tions may help you solve some of your Christmas problems. 


Stuffed Dates and Prunes 


@ 1. Wipe dates with a clean wet cloth. Soak prunes overnight. 
@ 2. Cut slits in the fruit and remove stones. 


@ 3. Stuff with nut meats or with a filling made of powdered sugar 
and just enough cream to hold the candy in shape when molded into rolls. 


Popcorn Balls 


1/6 teaspoonful cream of tartar 
1 tablespoonful melted butter 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

pinch of soda 


1/3 cupful molasses 

1 cupful sugar 

1/3 cupful boiling water 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 


e@ 1. Pop a large bowlful of corn and remove all unpopped kernels. 
e@ 2. Collect all the materials needed to test candy and make pop- 
corn balls. 


e@ 3. Put molasses, sugar, water, and vinegar in a deep pan. Bring 
to a boil; then add cream of tartar. 

e@ 4. Boil until candy starts thickening. 

e@ 5. Test by dropping a spoonful into a cupful of cold water. When 
it forms a hard ball, the candy is done. 

e@ 6. Stir in the butter, soda, and vanilla. 

@ 7. Pour the hot candy over the popcorn and stir until all the kernels 
are covered. 

@ 8. When cool enough to handle, shape into balls. 


Molasses Taffy 


To make taffy use the same recipe as for popcorn balls, only when 
the mixture is done pour it into a buttered platter until cool enough to 
handle. Then pull it until it is so hard you can’t pull any more. Stretch 
into a long rope and cut in sections with scissors. 
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By Lucille Morgan Ison 
that she can now order WEE WIS- 
DOM in combination with some 
of the nationally known maga- 
zines at a decided saving. This 
gives her the opportunity to send 
a number of Christmas subscrip- 
tions. Tell her to choose her gifts 
from the combinations listed be- 
low and to send her order direct 
to us. The prices named are good 
only in the United States and 
cash must accompany all orders. 


WEE WISDOM 


and American Girl ........ $2.00 
Bovs ‘Wife $1.70 
7 and Etude Music Magazine $2.50 
' and Better Homes and 
$1.70 
and The Digest ............ $4.40 
and National Parent- | 
$1.70 
and Popular Science .......$2.25 
and McCall's and Redbook $3.75 
and Parents’ Magazine...... $2.50 
4 and American and Woman's 
Home Companion ....$4.00 


(These two to same address) 
and Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping. .$5.50 


(These two to same address) 


! |. pum these lines a friend is hiding. If you wish to see him, take your 
pencil and ruler and draw a straight line from the end of line 1 to the end of 
line 2, then draw another straight line on to the end of line 3. The cross after the 
number 3 means for you to pick up your pencil and move it to the end of line 4. 
Then draw a straight line from the end of line 4 to the end of line 5 and so on. | 
Wherever there is a cross after a number pick up your pencil and start again at the | 
j next number till at last you get to number 47. Then you will see your friend. Do 
j you recognize him? 
4 z USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM FOR A FRIEND : 
= WEE WISDOM, 
= 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. = 
= Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my = 
= friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. = 
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Lost in the 
W oods 


(Continued from page 20) 


“We were lost,” cried Jean hug- 
ging her father. ‘I was scared to 
death!” 

“We certainly were lost,” agreed 
Bob ruefully. “We didn’t use our 
heads at all. Then Sue here, as 
calm as ever, suggested that we 
stop rushing about and sit down 
and think. She’s a great little 
woodsman.” 

“That's right, she is,” agreed 
Tom generously. “It was a queer 
thing, after we had stopped to 
rest a while I felt calmer. It 
seemed to me that we were not 
lost at all, really. It was you and 
the car that were lost.” 

Mr. William’s laugh was a 
deep, friendly rumble. “Well, 
we're all found now,” he said, 
“because when we step around to 
the other side of this boulder, we 
can see the headlights of the car, 
and it’s a straight course home.” 

Sure enough, as the children 
ran to look, there beyond the 
boulder, through the dark tangle 
of branches, they could see the 
yellow, welcoming glow of the 
headlights. 


Jet’s Baggage 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Really, Jet, it’s serious. Uncle 
John said he could work and 
make more money if that were 
all, but the papers that he and 
Father had signed for the home- 
steads are in the wallet too.” 
“That means”—Jet nearly choked 
— "that if he doesn’t find it, there 
won't be any new home?” 

“It would mean a lot of waiting, 
Mother said.” 

“Where is Mother, now?” 
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A PICTURE TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie. 


He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And cried, ““What a good boy am I!” 


“She's in the wagon looking 
through the bedding that was put 
away this morning, and seeing if 
the wallet might have fallen in 
between some of the boxes and 
the side of the wagon.” 

“Hasn’t Uncle John had the wal- 
let at all today?” 

“He doesn’t remember it if he 


has. He says that the last time he 
can be sure of using his wallet 
was last night just before supper. 
He opened it and took. out a 
paper to read something about 
sections and quarter sections of 
land to Father. I heard him.” 

“He’s always kept the wallet in 
the same coat pocket,” Jet re- 
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minded her. “And last night when 
he came to supper he hung his 
coat on the endgate of the wagon. 
I know, because I saw it there 
when I put the grease bucket 
away. The coat fell on the ground 
but I picked it up and hung it 
back where he had left it.” 

“But that was last night,” Sarah 
reminded him, “and so many 
things have happened since then.” 

Jet looked at her a moment. 
Uncle John’s wallet could be on 
the other side of the river where 
they had camped the night before. 

“There are a lot of places where 
Uncle John could have lost it.” 
Jet told his mother as she stepped 
down off the front wheel of the 
wagon. 

“Yes,” she said, “and its loss 
would have been unfortunate at 
any time, but now when we are 
almost there—almost at our jour- 
ney’s end 

“Are we almost there?” both 
children cried excitedly. 

“Your father and uncle were 
talking last night. They said that 
with good travel we should be 
there in three days.” 

“Three days!” Jet breathed, his 
eyes shining. 

Then Father and Uncle John 
returned from the ferry, and 
those at the table did not have to 
ask if they had found the wallet. 
Their faces showed that they had 
not. They ate their supper in si- 
lence. Down the trail a short dis- 
tance away they could see a num- 
ber of men gathering together for 
the consultation. Father and 
Uncle John stood up. 

“We'll have to tell them,” Un- 
cle John declared, “that until we 
find the wallet we cannot go on.” 

(To be ended next month) 
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ANSWER TO LAST MONTH'S 
PUZZLE 
The Dog in the Manger 
Do not grudge others what you 
cannot enjoy yourself. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM read- 
ers say when they need more health, 
understanding, or supply. They also de- 
clare it for others whom they wish to 
help. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
_ way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is 


in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


An Old Christmas 


Custom 


(Continued from page 27) 


for the Christ Child. 

Small celluloid dolis may be 
dressed to represent Mary, Joseph, 
the three Wise Men, and the 
shepherds. Group the persons 
about the manger as they are 
shown in the drawing. Place bits 
of hay in the background of the 
stable and add a toy animal or 
two. 

If possible, hang a shining star 
made of tinfoil or cellophane 
above the manger by a_ black 
thread or fasten the star to the top 
of the stable. Sand, gravel, and 
bits of hay and moss may be 
spread for the earthen floor of the 
stable and for the foreground of 
your Christmas group. 

The créche will be enjoyed by 
every one who visits you during 
the holidays. When the Christmas 
season is over it may be packed 
away for use next year. 
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THESE BOOKS 
MAKE NICE GIFTS 


White Stockings and Other 


Three stories, all equally fascinat- 
ing, make up the contents of this 
book, the first being a real Christ- 
mas story. Give it to boys and 
girls six to ten years old. It has 
large type and bright pictures, 
and is priced at 29 cents a copy 
(2 copies for 50 cents). 


How Jimmy Came Through 


This book is a favorite with both 
boys and girls. It is about an en- 
terprising boy who starts a little 
business of his own and adds to 
the family income when there is 
great need for it. An 18,000-word 
story in large type, with illustra- 
tions in silhouette. 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


One day in the life of Peter, the 
peddler boy, is told about in this 
story. Peter's fortunes go from 
good to bad and from bad to the 
best that he could have wished 
for. A story full of action and in- 
terest. It has a lovely cover. 


These two books are for chil- 

dren ten years old and older. 

They are priced at 50 cents 
each. 
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GIFT 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD, by Zelia M. Walters, is a new 
book that will be much prized by your friends for 
Christmas, especially those who have young children. 

The author of this book, a mother herself, has had 
years of experience in teaching and training children, 
and in meeting the problems with which every mother 


is familiar. She writes in a friendly, understanding way 


that will please any parent, whether a Unity student 
or not. 

Imagine the delight of your friends who receive this 
gift book, wrapped holiday fashion and bearing a card 
announcing that it is from you! Order your gifts now 
and we will hold them to be mailed just in time for 


the Christmas holidays. 


In dark-green cloth binding, this book is priced at $1; 
in lovely black flexible binding at $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Last cutouts of the 
“Little Women” 
series 
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A telegram for Santa Claus! 

Let’s watch him read it through. 
Oh, what a smile! I really think 

It pleases him, don’t you? 


Now he is saying: “Bless my soul! 
One hundred seventeen 
Have asked me for the selfsame 
thing— 


Wee Wisdom magazine. 


He laughs, and with his fountain pen 
Writes down another name 

On his Wee Wisdom Christmas list— 
He finds it quite a game. 


W.. not play Santa’s game by sending Wee Wisdom to the little 
friends on your Christmas list? Is there any dollar gift that can equal 
it? Think of the fun you get out of Wee Wisdom, and how thrilled 
WEE WISDOM you are over each new number! Your friends will enjoy it just as you do. 


sth etc i cated Coming twelve times in a year Wee W isdom is really twelve Christ- 
Two years - - - $1.75 
vil - : mas gifts in one—twelve fascinating gifts for $1. Make out your Christ- 
ree years - - $2.50 
mas order now on the gift blank that is inclosed in this number, and 
Five years - - - $3.75 


send it in. The first copy of Wee Wisdom will be mailed your friends 


in time for Christmas. 


(ce (Wisdom 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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